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power and the music of O'Connell's voice, and over
O'Connell's eloquence in addressing a vast out-of-
door meeting. Even in the House of Commons,
which he entered after he had accomplished his
greatest triumph, and where he found an audience
for the most part bitterly hostile, O'Connell con-
quered that audience, and compelled those to admire
the orator who most cordially disliked the political
leader. O'Connell was for a long time hated in
England, at least by the anti-reformers of England,
more bitterly than any other man of his day. Some
of the great London papers seemed to have lost all
sense of justice and even of decency when they came
to criticise him. He had been a foremost advocate
at the Irish Bar, and was making a positive fortune
by his practice. In order to devote himself to the
Catholic agitation he had given up his work at the
Law Courts, and reduced himself from the position
of a man earning a large annual income to the
position of a man earning no income at all. Yet
these newspapers denounced him and calumniated
him as if he had been an impostor who got up the
whole Catholic agitation as a means of putting
money in his own pocket. The Irish people raised
a fund to enable him to live, and to enable him also
to carry on the agitation ; and the leading London
journal forthwith designated him "the big beggar-
man." The Irish people had before that time raised
a national fund for Grattan, and no Englishman ever
founded on that fact any question as to Grattan's
unselfishness and sincerity. The English Free Trade
party, in days nearer to our own, raised a very large